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OLD SWEDEN: Kalmar Castle in southern Sweden is a battle- 
scarred fortress of the 12th Century. It was called “The Key to 


SWEDEN 


Next Door to War 


OR 126 years Sweden, the largest 

Scandinavian country, has lived at 

ace. Not since the days of Napoleon 
vam the Swedes been in a war. Until 
1905 Norway was a part of Sweden, but 
when the Norwegians broke away, the 
Swedes did not fight to keep them 
against their will. During the war of 
1914-1918, peace-loving Sweden re- 
mained neutral. 

In peace, the Swedes have built up 
their democracy. Sweden has a King, 
Gustav V, who will be 82 next month. 
But the King has little power in the 
government. The real power belongs to 
the Prime Minister and the Riksdag, 
which is what the Swedes call their 
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NEW STOCKHOLM: Kungsgatan (“King Street”) is the 
main business and shopping street of Stockholm, Sweden's cap- 
ital. This might be a scene in an American city, except that 
traffic moves to left. Building at corner is a department store. 
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Swedish Travel Bureau 
the Kingdom of Sweden.” In 1937, a treaty uniting Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark into one country was signed at this castle. 


Congress. The Swedish Riksdag has 
been in existence more than 500 years. 

In peace, the Swedes have developed 
their natural resources and industries. 
Sweden’s richest natural wealth is its 
iron ore. The largest iron ore mines are 
located at Kiruna, north of the Arctic 
Circle. The Swedes have built up their 
wood-pulp and paper industries, and 
constructed factories for the making of 
machinery. They have developed agri- 
culture, which employs 44 per cent of 
the population. 

Sweden has a good school system, a 
large co-operative movement (factories 
and stores owned by the people them- 
selves), and many laws for the protec- 


tion of labor. ge! 


re, 
But now Sweden is next door to war, ee se 
and its own peace is threatened. For the WEW SWEDEN: A good example of 
story of Sweden’s predicament, read the modern architecture in Sweden is this 
article on the opposite page. newspaper office building in Gothenburg. 
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SWEDEN'S WEALTH: The richest iron ore mines in Europe, 
containing some of the best ore in the world, are at Kiruna. 
Photo above shows the “open cut” mines. Germany depends on 
the Kiruna mines fer the large amount of ore she needs in the war. 
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SWEDEN’S 


DECISION 


Will fight, if ir.vaded 

“We have long had peace, but we 
are descendants of a fighting people 
and have not degenerated.” 

This statement was made recently by 
Karl Hildebrand, chairman of Sweden’s 
National Debt Commission. By “we 
have not degenerated” he meant that 
the Swedes today are as good fighters 
as their ancestors were. 

The Swedes want to stay out of the 
war, but they are preparing to fight, in 
case they are drawn into it. Why 


Throughout the summer months the 
iron ore is carried to Germany on ships 
which sail down the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Germany through the Baltic Sea. But in 
winter, these waters freeze over, and a 
different route must be used. Last win- 
ter the ore was carried by railroad to 
Narvik, Norway, where it was loaded 
on ships. These ships then sneaked down 
the coast of Norway, staying within 
Norwegian territorial waters where the 
British were not allowed to stop them, 
and dashed across to Germany. 

In order to stop these ships, Britain 
sowed mines in Norwegian waters with- 
out Norway’s permission. Then Ger- 


the mastery of the Baltic region. In 
modern times Russia has become a 
large, powerful nation, while Sweden is 
not so strong as it once was. Man 
Swedes fear that Russia will attac 
Sweden while it is cut off from help, 
just as Russia attacked Finland. 

Sweden has always been on good 
terms with Germany. “We do not want 
to see Germany completely defeated, 
since that would make Russia too strong 
in the Baltic,” said one Swedish leader. 
At the same time, Sweden hopes that 
Russia will warn Germany to stop at 
the Norwegian border. Caught between 
two powerful nations, Sweden tries to 
play them against each other to pre- 
serve her own safety. 

The iron mines, which are a great 
danger to Sweden, also bring a ray of 
hope to the Swedes. The Germans know 
that if they should attack Sweden, then 
Britain would at once try to seize 





do the Swedes fear that they 





will be drawn in? 
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Mr. Hildebrand explained that 





Sweden is “an island in the war 
zone. To the east is Finland, 
which was the victim of Russian 
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attack a few months ago. To the 
west is Norway, which has been 
invaded by Germany. To the 
south is Germany itself. Sweden 
is surrounded by nations which 
are fighting now or were fighting 
last winter. 


Why War May Spread 

At any moment war may 
spread from next-door Norway 
to Sweden. In Norway, the Bri- 
tish and French are fighting Ger- 
mans. Norway is a long, narrow 
country. Suppose the British- 
French succeed in sending troops 
straight across the middle of B 
Norway, thus cutting off some 
of the German soldiers from the 
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main army? The Germans would 
want to go to the aid of their 
cut-off soldiers. An easy route 
would be through Sweden. The 
minute German troops entered 
Sweden, British troops would 
also enter. 

Another great danger to Swe- 
den is her rich iron mines, lo- 
cated at Kiruna and elsewhere. 

Swedish iron ore is absolutely neces- 
sary to Germany, especially during war- 
time. Though Britain and France also 
buy Swedish iron ore, they can get ore 
elsewhere, because they control the 
seas. But it would be a hard blow to 
Germany’s chances of winning the war 
if she were cut off completely from 
Swedish iron ore. 


N. Y¥. Times map 
NORWAY THE BATTLEGROUND: Solid black 
lines show routes Germans use in sending troops and 
supplies into Norway. Germany is also using planes 
to transport troops. White-spotted lines show routes 
used by British navy in landing troops. Britain is not 
attempting to land troops in southern part of Norway 
or in Denmark, but is trying to stop German ships 
through these waters—the Skagerrak and Kattegat. 


many invaded Norway, claiming that it 
was “protecting” Norway against Britain. 

Now warm weather has come, and 
the ice has melted in the ports along 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea. 
The Kiruna iron goes to Germany by 
the Gulf of Bothnia route (see map). 

Another nation which Sweden fears 
is Russia. For hundreds of years Russia 
and Sweden were enemies, fighting for 





the mines. Fear of losing the iron 
supply has caused Germany so 
far to respect Sweden’s neutral- 
ity. In fact, Germany praises 
Sweden. The German Foreign 
Minister, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, said last week that the 
Swedish government has been 
truly neutral. The Norwegian 
government, he said, has not 
been. 


Watching for Spies 

While hoping for peace, Swe- 
den prepares to fight if she is 
attacked. The army and navy 
are ready. Since the German 
navy has lost many ships in the 
war, the Swedish navy is that 
much stronger by comparison. 

Stockholm, Sweden’s capital, 
is prepared for air-raids. Its anti- 
aircraft defenses are the equal 
of any in Europe. 

Most important, Sweden's 
people are united. The govern- 
ment is watching all suspected 
traitors, and has put some of 
them in prison: Extra precau- 
tions are being taken to prevent 
German Nazi spies from oper- 
ating in Sweden. 

Being a truly democratic na- 
tion, Sweden permits all politi- 
cal parties to exist. The Swedish Nazis, 
controllea from Germany, have a politi- 
cal party in Sweden. It is a small party, 
and has never won a seat in Sweden’s 
Riksdag (Congress). But Sweden 
knows that just a few Nazis in Norway 
were successful. in paving the way for 
the German invasion of Norway. (For 
the story of this, see the April 22d issue 
of Junior Scholastic, page 3.) 
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Harris & Ewing 


NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF SUPREME COURT: This is the first photograph 
to be made of the U. S. Supreme Court since the appointment of Frank 
Murphy as an associate justice. Seated, left to right: Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, Associate Justice James Clark McReynolds, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, Associate Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, and Associate 
Justice Hugo L. Black. Standing: Associate Justice William O. Douglas, 
Associate Justice Stanley F. Reed, Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
Associate Justice Frank Murphy. Photo taken in Supreme Court Building. 





Picketing Declared Legal 


Supreme Court 
Decides Question 


“The X.Y.Z. company is unfair to 
organized labor. The employees of 
X.Y.Z. company are on strike.” 

Many of us have seen men and 
women walking up and down in front 
of a factory or store, carrying signs like 
this. What are these men and women 
doing? They are picketing. 

Most often, picketing is connected 
with a labor dispute. A labor union 
and an employer get into a dispute 
about wages, working hours, or other 
matters. The union calls a strike. Its 
members stop work. They begin to 
picket in front of the employer’ s factory 
or store 


Why Do They Picket? 


The picketing may have two pur- 
poses. First, the strikers want to keep 
non-union workers from going to work, 
They want to stop all work until the 
employer gives in to them. The Union 
members appeal to the non-workers to 
join with them in the strike. Sometimes, 
there is a fight, as when the non-union 
workers try to get in and the strikers 
try to keep them out. 

Picketing in front of a store usually 
has a second purpose — to discourage 
customers from buying at the store. 
The strikers appeal to the customers: 

“Help us! Do not buy anything in this 
store while we are on strike!” 
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Sometimes, picketing is caused by a 
dispute between two rival unions. Each 
union wants the employer to deal with 
it alone. When the employ er deals with 
one union, the other union pickets his 
place of business. This kind of picket- 
ing is called “jurisdiction: il picketing.” 
The employer is usually an innocent 
victim of this kind of picketing. He is 
willing to sign a contract with a union. 
He is not opposed to unions. But de- 
spite this, his store is picketed. 

This type of picketing seldom occurs 
now, because, an election is held among 
the employees to determine which union 
the majority of them favor. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, when 
asked, will hold such an election. 


The Right to Picket 


Labor unions have always said that 
they have a right to picket peacefully. 
But in some states, laws to prohibit 
picketing have been passed. Recently, 
in California and Alabama, men were 
arrested for picketing. These two states 
had laws against picketing. 

Two of the arrested men appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court to 
settle the question. Last week the Su- 
preme Court made its decision. 

All Americans have a right to picket 
peacefully, said the Court. Picketing 
is one way of giving people information 
about a strike. Freedom to picket is a 
part of freedom to discuss questions, 
which is guaranteed by our Constitution. 


TEACHERS: NOTE THE VARIETY OF THIS NATIONAL NEWS 
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FOLK FESTIVAL 
IN WASHINGTON 


Our American folklore 


Did you ever stop to think that there 
are two kinds of songs? There is the 
kind that is written by one man, who 
signs his name to it. Most of our songs 
are this kind. But there is another kind 
of song — the old song that has been 
passed down from father to son. No- 
body knows who wrote this song, but 
people have been singing it for many 
years. It is called a “folk song.” 

In the same way, there are “folk 
dances,” and “folk stories,” which are 
also called “legends.” Nobody knows 
who first made them up. 

Taken all together, these songs, 
dances and stories are called “folklore.” 
America has a rich and colorful folklore, 
because our cquntry contains so many 
different kinds of people. 

Last week the National Folk Festival 
was held in Washington, D. C. 

The program began with the clanking 
bell of Amos Kubik, town crier of 
Provincetown, Mass. Then came some 
Kiowa Indian dancers. Here are some 
of the other people who took part: 
mountaineer fiddlers, Spanish guitar 
strummers, Wisconsin lumberjack story 
tellers, wooden shoe dancers trom Hol- 
land (Michigan), Hawaiian hula danc- 
ers, Louisiana cotton pickers, New Eng- 
land sea captains, coal-miners. 


Wyoming 50 Years 
a State of U. S. A. 


Special stamp for occasion 


Wyoming’s admission to the Union 
50 years ago will be observed by the 
United States 
Post Office by the 
issuance of a spe- 
cial 3-cent purple 
stamp. The de- 
sign of the stamp 
contains much in- 
teresting material. 
(See cut at right. ) 
It includes the 
Wyoming State 
seal, which has 
as its main motif 
a statue of a 
draped feminine 
figure holding in 
her right hand a staff from which floats 
a banner inscribed “Equal Rights” to 
symbolize that Wyoming was the first 
State to grant woman suffrage. At the 
statue’s left stands a man in a broad- 
brimmed hat, holding a lariat, repre- 
senting livestock and grazing; at the 
right is a miner with a pick in his hand. 
On pillars at each side of the statue are 
the words “Livestock” and “Grain,” at 
left, and “Mines” and “Oil,” at right, in- 
dicative of the State’s industries. 
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The Mississippi Canalized 


26 Dams Built 


on Upper River 

In his book, Life on the Mississippi, 
Mark Twain tells of the perils and ad- 
ventures of a steamboat pilot on Amer- 
ica’s mightiest river. The Mississippi is 
powerful and tricky. It is forever shift- 
ing its bed. “Nearly the whole one 
thousand three hundred miles which 
La Salle floated down in his canoes is 
good solid ground now,” Mark Twain 
wrote. 

Many years have gone by since Mark 
Twain piloted a steamboat on the river. 
Much work has been done to bring the 
Mississippi under control. Thanks to this 
work, which has been conducted by 
United States Government engineers, 
the river is now safer and easier for 
boats than in Mark Twain’s day. 


658 Mile Stretch 


The latest step in controlling the 
mighty river was completed last month. 
This was the canalization of the upper 
part of the river, from the mouth of the 
Missouri (near Alton, Ill.) north to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 

“Canalization” means improving the 
navigation on a river. This is done by 
building dams and locks to regulate it 
like a canal. 

To canalize this 658-mile stretch of 
the upper Mississippi the U. S. Gov- 
ernment built 26 dams between Alton 
and Minneapolis (see map). The dams 
are about 25 miles apart. They were 
constructed at a cost of $170,000,000. 

This system of dams will keep the 
river at least nine feet deep all the way 
to Minneapolis. Formerly, there were 
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Crab. -eating Seal | 


Here from Antarctic | 


A crab-eating seal, the first of its 
kind ever brought back alive, ar- 
rived in New York last week. The | 
seal was one of a collection of ani- 
mals brought from the Antarctic by 
Malcolm Davis of the National 
Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Davis sailed with Rear Ad- | 
miral Richard E. Byrd’s expedition | 
last November. In Antarctica he 
captured several penguins and the 
seal. 

The seal was captured with a net 
while it was sleeping on an ice-floe. | 

Another rare animal in the col- 
lection was a frog which carries its 
eggs in its mouth while they are 
hatching. Still another was a mar- 
supial from Chile. It is a small, 
mouselike creature which carries its 
young in a pouch | like a kangaroo. 
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Engineering News-Record 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI under con- 
trol. Map shows the upper part of the 
“Father of Waters,” and location of the 
26 dams, the last of which has just recently 
been completed. The dams are numbered, 
starting with No. 1 at Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


shallow places which big boats could 
not navigate. Now the big boats will 
be able to go all the way up. 

The last dam to be completed was 
Dam 24 at Clarksville, Missouri. Each 
dam has canal locks, which lift a boat 
from the lower level south of the dam 
to the higher level north of the dam, or 
lower it for the journey south, 


Dewey, Taft Lead 
Republican Race 


Thomas E. Dewey, district attorney 
of New York county, and Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio at present appear to 
be leading the race for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. Mr. Dewey has 
won most of the early primary elections. 
He appears to be popular with the 
people. Still, many Republican leaders 
do not favor his candidacy. They fear 
that they could not lead him to carry 
out their wishes as easily as they might 
some other candidate. 

Next to Mr. Dewey and Senator Taft, 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan appears to be the strongest candi- 
date. But all signs at this time are 
merely straws to show which way the 
wind is blowing. The real decision will 
be made in the convention which opens 
at Philadelphia, June 24th. 

There is some talk that Wendell L. 
Willkie, president of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, may come for- 
ward as a “dark horse” candidate at the 
convention. This means that Mr. Willkie 
does not have many delegates in his 
favor now, but may win a strong fol- 
lowing at the convention. 
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Dominican Republic 
Welcomes Refugees 
To form settlement there 


On December 11, 1620, the May- 
flower landed at what is now Plymouth 
Mass. The boat had crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean from Plymouth, England. It car- 
ried 102 Separatists (persons who dis- 
agreed with the religious teachings of 
the Church of England.) They had 
come to the New World to find religious 
freedom, which had been denied to 
them in the Old World. We know them 
as the Pilgrims. 

Last week another group of people 
crossed in an ocean liner ae Genoa, 
dom. There were 35 of them. They 
crossed in an ocean liner fro mGenoa, 
Italy, and they landed at Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, capital of the Dominican Republic. 
They were the first of 100,000 refugees 
who will come to the Dominican Re- 
public from Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The refugees are Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants and persons who disagree 
with the political teachings of the Ger- 
man government. They are fleeing from 
persecution by the Nazis (the political 
party which rules Germany). Some of 
them are Czechs and Toles, who fought 
against the German invaders of their 
countries. 











Wide World 


FOR “SHOOTING” THE SUN: This 
is the kind of “gun” we like.to see. It is 
a coronagraph, for studying the sun’s 
corona. It is a special kind of telescope, 
which has been three years in the making 
at Harvard University. The coronagraph 
will be moved this summer to Climax, 
Colorado, where—at an elevation of 11,318 
ft—Harvard is building a new observa- 
tory. Photo above shows Professor D. H. 
Menzel, of Harvard, with new coronagraph. 
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HE first newspaper in this coun- 
try was a weekly called The 
Boston News-Letter. It was first 
published in 1704 and appeared reg- 
ularly until the signing of the nto 
ration of Inde pendence. By that time 
there were other news- 
papers, or America. 


dozens of 
news-letters, 
note the news-letter, 
because it has a special significance. 


Please name 


In colonia! times, most news was 
spread by travelers and by letters. 
In cities, towns and villages, people 
would go to the tavern—the 
hotels of those hear what 


the latest traveler had to report. 


loc al 
days 


Postmaster Editors 
Often, the tavern was also the post- 
office, and the tavernkeeper the post- 
It was the 
one to ask the postmaster and tavern- 
keeper what was the 


master. custom for every- 


news. 


As postmasters and tavernkeepers 


grew weary of answering the same 
question so many times a day, they 
wrote a of the news and 
posted it where it could be read by 


everybody. 


Summary 


The next development was the 
copying of these news bulletins, or 
news letters. The postmasters would 
write out copies of them and sell 
them. As the demand grew, the post- 
masters would have them printed. In 
this way, the newspaper was born. 

You can imagine how many inac- 
curacies and completely false reports 
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United Press 
IN THE MAIN OFFICE of the United Press, in New York 
these editors receive news reports from all parts of the world. 
Man sitting at right, wearing eyeshade, is sending out a despatch 
on a teletype machine—an electric telegraph typewriter which 
instantly operates similar receiving machines in newspaper of- 
fices throughout the nation. Teletype speeds news transmission. 


FACSIMILE 


SPREADING 
THE NEWS 


By Wire and Radio We 
Learn of World Events 


appeared in the early newspapers. 
The editors of the news-letters de- 
pended on conversations with ships’ 
captains, sailors, and other travelers 
for much of their news. The editors 
also received letters from correspond- 
ents in other cities. Much of what the 
editors were told hearsay or 
rumor. The editor had no quick way 
of checking on the truth of what 
he was told. But the editor wanted 
to publish the reports as soon as he 
received them. 

As newspapers increased, editors 
bec ame 
they 


was 


more critical of the reports 
They offered to pay 
correspondents to send in reports 
Editors came to know which corre- 
spondents were accurate and which 
were careless. 

Since news was hard to get in those 
days, editors filled up their news- 
papers with their own opinions. 
These essays, or editorials, were not 
news. They were the editors’ opinions 
about politics, taxes, religion, farm- 
ing methods, government 
and so on. 

Three things influenced editors to 
write less opinion and publish more 


received. 


leaders, 


(pronounced fack-SIM-illee) 
velopment in newspaper publishing. Photo above shows the 
facsimile reproducer, which prints a newspaper in the home by 
radio. The newspaper it prints is about nine inches wide. Sta- 
tions in ten- cities are now broadcasting 
Will people prefer them to the regular full-size newspaper? 





N. Y¥. World’s Fair 
is the latest de- 


“radio newspapers.” 


real news. These three influences 
were: (1) the invention of the tele- 
graph; (2) the Civil War; (3) the 
increase in newspaper advertising. 

The telegraph enabled newspapers 
to get news a split second after it 
was sent from a point hundreds of 
miles away. 

The Civil War created a popular 
demand for real news from the bat- 
tle-front. The people wanted facts. 


Circulation Increases 

As the editors gave their readers 
more facts, and less opinion, the cir- 
culation of the newspapers increased. 
People began regarding newspapers 
as a daily necessity. 

This caused merchants and busi- 
nessmen to eye the newspapers with 
a new interest. They found that by 
advertising in the newspapers they 
could tell ‘thous: nds of people about 
the goods their stores had on sale. 

As circulation and advertising in- 
creased, editors had more money to 
spend on improving their news ser- 
vice. They could employ more re- 
porters and assistant editors. They 
could buy more news from other 
cities, sent in by the Morse code over 
the speedy telegraph. 

The demand for national and for- 
eign news became so great that large, 
world-wide news-gathering agencies 
were formed. 

These news - gathering agencies 
have offices and correspondents in 
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the principal cities of the world. 
Whenever anything of importance 
occurs, these agencies send the news 
to all the newspapers they serve. 


News that is sent overland usually 
goes by wire. Until recent years, the 
news was telegraphed in Morse code. 
Today it is sent by teletype. 

Teletype is a system of sending 
messages by electric typewriters. For 
example, the message, or despatch, 
is “typed out” by an operator on a 
sending teletype machine in Chicago. 
Instantly te le *type receiving machines 
in newspaper offices all over the 
country type out this despatch. 


A still further step in teletype is 
the new invention, the teletypesetter. 
This machine sends the despatch in 
perforated code, on a paper tape. At 
the receiving end, a telegraph ma- 
chine perforates another similar tape 
with the same code. This tape can 
be attached to a linotype machine, 
which will automatically set the des- 
patch in type. 

News that is sent from abroad 
comes three different ways: (1) 
cable; (2) wireless code; (3) tele- 
phone. 

In normal times, the trans-Atlantic 

cables carry practically all the news 

between Europe and the United 
States. But now in war times, with 
so many words being sent every day, 
the cables cannot handle it all. Met- 
ropolitan newspapers, like The New 
York Times, receive about half of 
their European despatches by wire- 
less code and telephone. 

Not only despatches but news 


TELETYPESETTER KEYBOARD: This punches holes in 
paper tape, each hole corresponding to a letter. The tape can then 
be inserted in a special telegraph machine which sends the code 
any distance. At the receiving end, another tape is punched by 
the receiving machine, this tape being perforated exactly like the 
sending tape. See photo, right, for next stage in teletypesetting. 





N. ¥. Daily News 


LINOTYPE MACHINE AND OPERATOR: Before the invention of the lirotype 


machine in 1885, each letter of type was a separate piece of metal. 


The linotype ma- 


chine, operated from a keyboard, sets a whole line of type on a solid piece of metal. 
The lines can be set narrow or wide, as the operator desires. Note on this page there are 
three different widths to the lines of type. Also different sizes and “faces” to the letters. 


photographs are sent by cable and 
wireless facsimile reproduction. 

What is the difference between 
facsimile reproduction and_televi- 
sion? Both send “pictures through 
the air.” But television sends motion 
pictures. You see the images of peo- 
ple doing things, as in the movies. 
Facsimile reproduction sends “still” 
or inanimate pictures. Photographs, 
cartoons, drawings, and _ printed 
pages can be sent by facsimile. 

A number of newspapers and 
broadcasting stations are experiment- 
ing with facsimile by sending news- 
papers into homes by radio. 

Facsimile receiving machines can 
be attached to your radio. They print 





a small newspaper right in your 
home. But there is not much of a de- 
mand for these facsimile newspapers. 

First, you have to buy the facsimile 
recorder, which prints the paper in 
your home. Second, you have to buy 
your own rolls of paper. Then you 
have to buy ink for the printing roll. 
To give you even half as much news 
as you get in your regular morning 
newspaper, the machine would have 
to run all night. This would run up 
your electric bill. 


For 3 cents or less, you can have a 
full-sized newspaper delivered to 
your door. Unless facsimile will give 
you a better newspaper, will you be 
willing to pay extra money for it? 


THE TAPE is removed from the receiving machine and at- 
tached to a linotype machine. 
the perforated tape guides the machine in setting the proper 
letters, words, and sentences. 
written” on a sending machine in one city and be set in type 
automatically and immediately in hundreds of newspaper plants. 


No operator is needed, because 


In this way, a story can be “type- 
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THE KING WHO 
COULD NOT LAUGH 


By Paul Vincent Carroll 


CHARACTERS 
Tue Kinc 


Hispano, Officer of the Bed Chamber 
PATWATSKIN, the Prime Minister 
Maarnitskl, the Court Physician 
Aucustus, a Wandere: 

Rosemary, @ Lost Child 

“wo Guarps 


The action of the play passes in « 
Rest Chamber of the Royal Paiace 6 
Karmia, a small country in the Far East 
The time is the present 


SCENE: A Rest Chamber m the 
Roval Palace of Karmia, away to the 
East. It is a large room, sombre and de- 
void of ornament, depending for color 
and atmosphere on the heavy tapestries 
that are hung all around it. To the left 
is a large couch, beautifully draped, on 
which the Kine sits, the lower part of 
nis body covered with draperies. His 
nead hangs down and he is in deep 
melancholy. He has a gentle face, but is 
given to fiery outbursts of temper. A 
small table is near the bed: a large mir- 
ror near the wireless box. 


A large opening back, hung with 
curtains and manned by Two Guarps 
with lances “at the ready.” A large wire- 
less box to the right. In the center, 
‘fannitski, the bearded Court Physi- 
cian, stands in a brown study, contem- 
plating the Kinc. A few moments pass 
The Kine raises his head 


Kinc (loudly): Ho, there! Hol Hol 

(The Two Guarps stiffen. Hispano, 
an Officer of the Bed Chamber, entere 
deferé ntially.) 

Hispano (bowing low): Your Maj- 
esty commands my presence? 

Kinc (raising himself wearily): Yes, 
Hispano, I heard a bird chirping in the 
garden. 

Hispano: [ shall have it shot :mme- 
diately, Sire 

Kinc: And a cat miaowed somewhere 
en the battlements. 

Hispano: She shall be shot too, Yow 
Majesty. 

Kinc: See to it. I must have silence 
to tone with my sad state. No sleep 
no rest . . . no laugh or lift of the heart 

. And, Hispano, let the palace bell be 
tolled again as a reminder to my people 
that the one who cures me of this 
wretched melancholy will receive a for- 
tune equal in weight to himself. 

Hispano: Yes, Sire. 

(He bows and goes. Marnitski 
studying the Kinc very pensively. The 
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KinG allows his head to fall on his chin 
MARNITSKI turns, goes to the large box, 
ieft, full of steel instruments. He steps 
upon it and it is lighted up. He moves 
a ‘ever and speaks. 


Marnirtski. This is the Wireless Sta- 
tor of the Royal Palace of Karmia call- 
ing. It is now the third hour. Since the 
middav hour, there is no change in the 
condition of His Majesty, the King . 
The heavy melancholy continues and 
the Court Physicians are anxious and 
pei plexed 


(He steps down trom the box The 
light goes out. The Kinc raises nis eyes.) 


Kinc: Well, Physician, why do you 








ter. He comes in dodderingly, his fin- 
ers in his hoary beard, his other hand 

Iding a sheaf of papers.) 

Patwatskin: Your Majestyl (Bows 
with difficulty.) 

Kinc: Well, my poor old doddering 
Patwatskin, has the voice of the people 
not disposed of you yet? 

PaTWATSKIN (outraged): But, Your 
Majesty, it would be — unconstitutional! 

Kinc: Someday, Patwatskin, I shall 
have your head. How constitutional will 
that be? 

PaTWATSKIN: Impossible, Sire. Your 
taking of my head and separating it 
from my body would be illegal under 
Subsection 18 of the 21st Statute of the 
People’s Government. 

Kinc (grimly): We could go into 
that matter after the deed, Patwatskin 
It is a king’s privilege. In spite of all 
my kindness to them, is there one 
amongst all your noisy mob who cau 
cure me? 

PATWATSKIN: But, Your Majesty. 


Illustrations by Kate Tracy 


The King in his Rest Chamber. Two guards with lances “‘at the ready.” 


stare at me so? What are your thoughts? 

Marnitski: I was debating with my- 
self, Sire. as to a new course of treat- 
ment. 

Kinc: Oh . . . 1 am aweary of your 
nauseous bottles. (The bell tolls again.) 
There is death in that sound, Marnitski. 

Makrnitski: Your Majesty, praise the 
gods, is as far from death as the stars 
are from the waters. 

Kinc (impatiently): Pah, is a man 
not dead, Marnitski, when the light dies 
out of his mind and the love out of his 
soul? 

(Marnitski abjectly bows low and 
goes silently. Enter PaTwaTsKIN, cen- 


there stands one without who wishes to 
look at you. 

Krinc: He is the fifty-fifth, and I have 
drunk their horrible concoctions until] 
my soul cried out for vengeance. Any 
more of it, Patwatskin, and I shall have 
your head — bones, beard, and all! 

PATWATSKIN: But this one comes un 
burdened, Sire. 

Kinc: What! Has he not a caravan 
like the others, loaded with concoctions 
to torture me? 

PATWATSKIN: He comes without even 
a bov, Sire. He says your illness may 
lie hidden in the mind instead of in the 
flesh, 
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Kine (earnestly): In the mind? That 
is a new thought. Let him be brought 
here instantly. 

Patwatskin: I fear, Sire, his man- 
ners are not all that they might be. 2 
¥our Majesty will overlook— 

Kinc: What, no manners? What is 
his name? 

PATWAT°KIN: 
name, Sire. 

Kinc: No name, either? Thunder- 
bolts, is the fellow there at all? 

PaTwatskIn: I assure you, Sire, he 
is there. He even tugged my beard with 
ill-timed levity. 

Kinc: Let him come into my pres- 
ence. 

PaTWATSKIN: Instantly, Sire. 

(Patwatskin bows, signs to the door 

-and Hispano ushers in AuGustus and 
then goes back out. Aucustus is a very 
fat little man, with a shock of white 
hair, no beard, big dancing eyes. He 
comes freely and without fear, looking 
about him in all directions.) 

Aucustus: Well, well! What a dark 
sombre room for an ailing King. Eh? 
(To Patwatskin) Could you not buy 
a pennyworth of sunlight and six mouth- 
fuls of hill wind? 

PatwatskIin: Silence! You are in the 
presence of the King. (The little man 
squints.) Your Majesty, this is the man 
of whom I have spoken. 

(Aucustus bows laboriously.) 

Aucustus: Pray excuse my bow 
Sire. If I stoop too low, I tickle my 
spinal cord and that always makes me 
laugh. 

PaTWATSKIN: Silence! 

Kinc: What is your name? 

Avucustus: I confess, Your Majesty, 
I have mislaid it somewhere. I believe 
I left it behind me in a wayside inn 
four miles beyond Yesterday. Just call 
me Augustus, King. 

Kinc: You are a funny fellow. 

Aucustus: Am I funny enough, Your 
Majesty, to make you laugh, eh? 

Kinc: You are not! Nor all the clowns 
and jesters in my kingdom. I have not 
laughed for one “hundred days 

PAaTWATSKIN: One hundred and one 
days, Your Majesty. 

Aucustus: That is a pity. And so 
much to laugh at, too, eh? 

Kinc: Pity? What do you mean by 
such a statement? 

Aucustus: I mean, Sire, that the one 
who makes you laugh will cure youl! 

Kinc: What nonsense is this? 

Aucustus: I say it because I know. 
Like this. 

(The little man throws back his head 
and roars with laughter. Immediatel 
Guarps come rushing forward, horrified 
and seize him.) 

Kinc (staring at him): Unhand him, 
Guards! (All stand to attention stiffly. 
Kinc continues to stare.) Who taught 
you to laugh like that, fellow? 


He says he has no 
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Avucustvus: The children of the roads. 
Sire. 

Kine (slowly): The children of the 
roads taught you, you say, to laugh like 
that. How did you find time to talk with 
children—you who are full-grown and 
a man? 

Aucustus: Because I do not waste 
time listening to windy old graybeards 
screeching on the terraces— 

PATWATSKIN: Your Majesty! 

Aucustus: —and promising me things 
which they haven't got and can’t give 
eh? And, as you see, Sire, I am very 
wise 

Kinc: Who calls you wise? 

Aucustus: The children I laugh anc 
sing with on the roads. 

Kinc: How do they know who is 

vise? 

Aucustus: Because they are them- 
selves wise. And the wise know each 
other, eh? 

Kinc: You puzzle me, fellow. You 
say I must laugh in order to be cured? 
Aucustus (meaningly): Yes, Sire. 
Kinc: Well, then, I cannot be cured 

(The bell tolls again, and continues 
for @ moment or two. All bow their 
heads. There is a sudden commotion 
without. The Guarps run out, and re- 
turn dragging between them a rather 
bedraggled-looking school girl of about 
twelve years. She is grasping a partly 
eaten pear. All stare as the Guarps 
salute the Kinc and stand the Gir 
before him.) 

Kine (sternly, regarding the Girt): 
What is the meaning of this intrusion? 

First Guarp: This miscreant, Your 
Majesty, was caught redhanded eating 
Your Majesty's pears in Your Majesty's 
private garden. 

Kinc: Thunder and hailstones! My 
special pears! 

Seconp Guarp: She is not of Your 
Majesty's country and seems lost. 

Kinc: Lost! Her apparel certainly 
seems barbarous to me. 





She was caught eating His Majesty’s 
pears in His Majesty’s private garden, 


Gm: But this is just a new dress, 
King, only I fell in a flower bed. ( Broad 
smiles generally. Aucustus giggles.) 

PaTWATskIN: You are not to speak 
in the King’s presence until you are 
commanded. 

Girt: Well, he didn’t tell you to 
speak, either. (Broad smiles again. The 
Kinc remains grave.) 

PATWATSKIN (censoriously): Madam! 

Gir_: Mademoiselle, if you please 

Kinc: What is your name, child? 

Gini: Rosemary, King, if it please 
you 

Kinc (gently): Mm .. . It does 
please me. It is a sweet name. 

Girt: And your pears are sweet, too. 
King 

Kinc: Whence have you come, child? 

Girt: I fell out of the caravan that 
my parents were travelling in to a place 
where gold lies hidden, and I wandered 
everywhere until I found myself in a 
lovely garden 

Kinc; And then you stole my select 
pears. Unhappy child, for that you must 
die 

Grat (aghast); Die, King? But I’m 
not long born yet. How could I die? 

Kinc: It is written in Patwatskin’s 
Constitution that whosoever damages 
the King’s property must die. 

PATWATSKIN: Article 19, Section 10: 
Subsection 15B 

Gir: Just imagine—dying for a pear! 
I've read of people that died for a 
dream, or tor love, but never for a pear, 
King. That’s the worst of having old 
people working too long, King. In my 

country, they put them to bed like my 
Ti inddad, and give them chicken soup 
and the Old Age Pension. 

(Aucustus breaks into hearty laugh- 
ter. PATWATSKIN stamps angrily.) 

PATWATSKIN: Your Majesty, I pro- 
test! This is an outrage on the Consti- 
tution. This miscreant must be silenced. 

Aucustus: If she dies, the King also 
dies. (All stiffen. Ominous silence.) 

Kinc (angrily): What mean you, fel- 
low? 

Aucustus: She has the secret ot your 
illness, Sire. 

Kinc: She? Where? She carries noth- 
ing on her person. 

Avucustus: Within her, where all wise 
things are always carried . . . where 
fools cannot read it! 

Kinc: Outrage! Let him be hurled 
down from the battlements! 

(Guarps rush up and seize Aucustvs, 
The Girt cries out in horror and covers 
her face with her hands.) 

Girt: Oh, King! The poor man! Oh, 
you couldn’t do that! 

Kinc: This man has called me a fool. 
We must be firm, child. But we must 
be firm in your case, too. Te!l me, why 
did you eat my wretched pears? 

Girt: Because, King, they were made 
to be eaten, 

(Turn to next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Kinc: But—they were mine, child. 

Girt: Oh, I know, King. But, good- 
ness me, you never could eat them all 
yourself, and of course Mr. Patsy Wat- 
kin here has no teeth. 

(Aucustus, in spite of being tightly 
held, laughs involuntarily.) 

Patwatskin: Your Majesty! I pro- 
test! 

Aucustus (pointing excitedly at 
K1nc): Look! Look! 

First Guanrp: His Majesty smiled! 

Seconp Guarp: The King smiled! 

KinG (rising excitedly): Did I smile? 
Did I? Tell me, or I'll have all your 
heads in one basket. 

PATWATSKIN: I—I believe I saw the 
muscles of Your Majesty’s face slacken 
slightly. 

Kinc: I believe I felt it myself. | 
feel as if some new life was creeping 
through me. What ho! There! I want to 
sneeze! 

PATWATSKIN (shouting): Officer of 
the Bed Chamber! (As Hispano appears 
at the door) Bring the royal handker- 
chief! 

(Hispano rushes forward with a large 
silk handkerchief on a silver tray. He 
holds the handkerchief to the K1nc’s 
nose. The Kinc blows. Rosemary has 
been watching with large incredible 
eyes, and is so amused that she exclaims 
involuntarily. ) 

Girt (laughing): Oh, goodness! Just 
imagine! The King can’t blow his own 
nose yet! 

(The Kinc laughs loudly. All exclaim 
in surprise. Great commotion.) 

Hispano: Your Majesty is laughing! 

Kinc: Yes, I am laughing. I am laugh- 
ing . Hispano, let a golden robe be 
brought and put upon this child. She 
shall see that the King is not ungrateful. 
(Hispano bows and runs off.) And let 
yon fellow who lost his name be given 
back his voice. Speak, Augustus. 

Aucustus: Is it not, Sire, as I have 
said? 

Kinc: It is so. There is wisdom in 
you, Augustus, and in this child. She 
shall have all the royal pears, and the 
royal cat to play with, and Patwatskin 
shall yield her up his beard to make 
her a silken pincushion. 

PATWATSKIN: Outrage, Your Majesty! 
As a member of the Old Patwatskins— 

Kinc: Enough! 

(PATWATSKIN sits down in disgust. 
HisPpaANo comes in with a golden cloak 
and hat for Rosemary which he puts 
on her. She examines herself in the mir- 
ror and chuckles repeatedly. The King 
watches her, smiling. Then he yawns.) 

Kinc (wearily): And now I believe 
I could sleep. To sleep! . . . That would 
be happiness indeed 

Patwatskin: Shall I have the sleep- 
ing draughts brought, Sire? 

Kinc: No! Let them be burned like 


an evil memory. 
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If You Once Have Slept 
on an Island 


By RACHEL FIELD 


If once you have slept on an island 
You'll never be quite the same; 

You may look as you looked the day before 
And go by the same old name. 


You may bustle about in street and shop; 
You may sit at home and sew, 
But you'll see blue water and wheeling gulls 


Wherever your feet may go. 


You may chat to the neighbors of this and that 
And close to your fire keep, 

But you'll hear ship whistle and lighthouse bell 
And tides beat through your sleep. 


Oh, you won’t know why, and you can’t say how 





Such change upon you came, 
But — once you have slept on an island 
You'll never be quite the same! 


This poem is from Taxis and Toadstools by Rache 
Field, and is reprinted here by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Doubleday Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 








Girt: I'll tuck you in, King, if you'll 
lie down. 

Kinc (gratefully): Ah! I was oe 
for that. Come then. (He lies down a 
the Girt draws the silken coverlets 
around him.) 


Girt: Come now! Put your arms 
under the covers right and be good. I'll 
sing you a song. 

(The Kine gives a long sigh. The 
Girt begins singing softly.) 

Girt (singing): 

When fires die down and stars come out, 

And tired eyes close wearily, 

And all the birds with folded wings, 

Are sleeping snug as snug can be; 

When books are closed and pretty toys 

Are laid by sleepy hands away, 

‘Tis sweet to hear the loved one’s lips, 

“Sweet dreams, sweet dreams, 

And angels near you stay.” 

(As she finishes, the Girw says, 
“Sssh,” and puts her finger to her lips. 
Patwatskin, bowing low, crosses nois- 


Illustration by Kate Tracy 


lessly to wireless box, steps on #, the 
light nging up.) 

Sate: This is the Wireless 
Station of the Royal Palace of Karmia, 
the Prime Minister speaking. It is now 
the ninth hour. With heartfelt thanks 
we announce that the King’s heavy 
melancholy has been dispersed by the 
charm of a lost child who has happily 
wandered into the palace, bringing 
piness to His Majesty. He is now sleep- 
ing soundly for the first time in many 
weeks, and is on the road back to health. 
Long live the King. 

(He steps down from the box. The 
light goes out. All look down at the 
Kinc and smile. Parwatskin smilingly 
strokes his beard.) 

CurRTAIN 


THIS PLAY is reprinted from Plays for My 
Children, by Vincent Carroll, and is used here 
by permission of the author and the publishes, 
Julian Messner, Inc. CAUTION: This play m 
not be produced without permission from Rich: 

I, Madden Play Company, 1501 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Exercise 26 
In a Word 


HAT is a rest chamber? A 
bed-room, of course. But 
there are some bed-rooms 


which we call rest chambers and 
others which are just bed-rooms. 
Why is that? The reason, as we all 
know, is that rest chamber means 
more than bed-room. It is a term 
which suggests wealth, position, high 
rank and power. 
And that is undoubtedly the reason 
why, in his interesting play, “The 
King Who Could Not Laugh,” on 
page 8, Paul Vincent Carroll states 
“the action of the play passes in a 
Rest Chamber of the Royal Palace.” 
One of the important differences 
between the language of literary 
writing and that of ordinary use is in 
the choice of words. Literary words 
paint vivid pictures. They have very 
precise meaning. And finally, they 
are chosen for melodious, musical 
sound. Look for all three effects of 
the words in “The King Who Could 
Not Laugh.” 
The following quiz is designed to 
show some of the literary qualities of 
the language of “The King Who 
Could Not Laugh.” It will also test 
your knowledge of difficult words. 
In the appropriate space write the 
letter corresponding to the correct 
answer to each of the questions 
below. 
The correct answers are given on 
page 14. How many did you answer 
correctly? Note that while the 
correct answers in the quiz are dif- 
ferent ways, of expressing the 
thoughts in the play, the words used 
in the quiz are neither as vivid,. nor 
as exact, nor as melodious as the 
originals. 
ee 1. Devoid of ornament (p. 8, col. 
1) means 
(a) pictureless; (b) unpainted; 
(c) bare; (d) empty 

ae 2. to tone with my sad state (p. 8, 
col. 1) means 


(a) to liven up my feelings 
(b) to match my sadness 


) 
) 
(c) to help me sleep 
(d) to quiet my nerves 
steel 3. it is now the third hour (p. 8, 
col. 2) means 
(a) it is now three o'clock 
(b) it is the third hour of the king’s 
illness. 
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Improve Your Reading 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


(c) it is now the third broadcast 
(d) it is now four o'clock 

4. | am aweary of your nauseous 
bottles (p. 8, col. 2) means 

(a) your bottles make me nauseous 
(b) your nauseous bottles make 
me tired 

(c) I'm tired of your medicines 
(d) your medicines taste terrible 
5. My soul cried out for vengeance 
(p. 8, col. 3) means 

(a) I became very angry 

(b) my soul became aroused 

(c) I had a terrible dream 

(d) I wanted to get revenge for 
their horrid drinks 


...6....is the fellow there at all? 


(p. 9, col. 1) means 

(a) has he gone away? 
(b) did he come? 

(c) is he in sound mind? 
(d) is he well? 


FIVE QUESTIONS 


For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Head- 
line News articles in this issue. They 
cover points not included in the “Fol- 
lowing the Headlines” test below. 


1. Tell as much as you know about 
the Kiruna iron ore mines in Sweden, 
and the part Swedish ore is play- 
ing in the present war (pages 2 and 3). 

2. What is a folk festival? (page 4). 

3. Name some of the groups that par- 
ticipated in the National Folk Festival 
at Washington, D. C. (page 4). 

4. What is meant by the headline 
“The Mississippi Canalized”? (page 5). 

5. What is picketing? Is it legal or 
illegal? (page 4). 


* Dr. Sells’ department, “Improve 
Your Reading,” is a regular feature 
of Junior Scholastic. Teachers find it 
a valuable aid in improving the read- 
ing efficiency of all pupils. 








FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 14, Don’t look now! 


1. SWEDEN (pages 2 and 3) 


Check the right number in the following statement. Score 15 points. 
Sweden has been at peace for more than (10, 25, 50, 75, 100) years. 


My score 


Check the right ending to the following statements. Score 10 points each. 
Total 40. 

Sweden is (a) a kingdom with a dictator-king at the head; (b) a puppet 
state of Germany; (c) a democracy with a king as a figurehead; (d) a republic 
with a president at the head; (e) a tribal kingdom. 

Germany is particularly interested in Sweden’s (a) gold mines; (b) iron 
ore mines; (c) beautiful scenery; (d) battleships; (e) oil wells. 

The capital of Sweden is (a) Stockholm; (b) Oslo; (c) Narvik; (d) 
Helsinki; (e) Gothenburg. 

Government officials of Sweden have made it clear that, in case their 
country is invaded, Sweden will (a) give in, the way Norway did; (b) plead 
with the invaders to go away; (c) put up the strongest possible fight. 


My score 


2 CORONAGRAPH (page 5) 
Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 15 points. 
The coronagraph is an instrument for observing the (a) total eclipse of 


the sun by the moon; (b) the spots on the sun; (c) the sun’s corona; (d) the 
Men on Mars 


3. PICKETING (page 4) 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 15 points. 
The Supreme Court recently ruled that picketing is (a) a nuisance; (b) 
illegal; (c) legal; (d) un-American. 


4. WYOMING (page 4) 


Wyoming has been a state for how many years? Check the number in the 
following list which answers this question. Score 15 points. 
5 25 50 75 100 125 150. 


Re ED ieee csstacmedeta 


My score 


My score 


My total score 
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BIB and ‘TUCK 


The 8th Grade Girls give a Wiener Roast, 
Punctuated by a Very Exciting Ball Game 


IB was supposed to have been 
B studying the Bill of Rights 
while Tuck was at the tele- 
phone; but when he came back into 
the room, she looked up from her 
history book and said, “Honestly, 
Tuck, your tele ‘phone conversations 
are just plain dumb!” 
“Whadya mean —dumb?” Tuck’s 
voice rose in protest. 
“Well, fr instance, just then, this 
is exactly what you said,” Bib con- 
tinued, mimicking Tuck’s voice, “... 


hullo...hiya...sure... yup vee 
yup-yup...sa-ay...Tll say... okay 
.gbye... Now, I ask you, does 


that make sense?” 


“Of course not — to you —” Tuck 
cried, delighted to have caught Bib 
for once. “Unless I've got a screw 
loose, | was supposed to be talking 
to Bo! And I thought it was impolite 
to listen to other people's conversa- 
tions on the phone, Miss Snooper!” 

“I wasnt snooping,” Bib declared, 
but not very strongly. “You—you yell 
so loud into the thing that anybody 
within a hundred miles can’t help 
hearing you. And—and I still say you 
sound dumb.” _ 


“Well, Bo’s and my conversations 
arent as loquacious as yours and 
Cricket's,” Tuck pause d to see “te 
Bib would take this new word he'd 
learned that day. 
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“Aren't as what?” Bib puzzled a 
moment and then caught on. “Ha-ha, 
veree funny! I suppose that means 
you've been snooping, too, a little 
while ago. Well, | hope you got ail 
the information you ne eded from our 
loqua—well, whatever it is!” 

“Oh, your conversation was com- 
pletely satisfactory,” Tuck assured 
her. “I found out practically every- 
thing I wanted to know about the 
treat you 8th Graders are going to 
give us 9th Graders for having won 
the baseball championship. Let's see, 
it's going to be a wiener roast at the 
City Lake a week from Friday .. . 
with either Dixie Cups or popsicles 
for dessert . . . you hope it'll be cool 
enough for you to wear your new 
Alice-blue sweater and oh, yes, 
there’s going to be some sort of stunt 
game or something in the afternoon. 
What was that all about?” 

“N yah, n'yah, don’t you wish you 
knew?” Bib taunted him. 

“Heck, no! I can wait,” Tuck re- 
plie sd, sauntering toward the door. 

“Well, wait a minute, I might as 
well tell you.” Bib weakened as usual, 
when Tuck pretended indifference. 
“We have a championship team, too, 
you know. The 8th Grade girls’ soft- 
ball team—better known as ‘the Ama- 
zons. Well, we're going to challenge 
your 9th Grade boys’ baseball team 
to a softball gamel” 





Miss Runyan connected solidly with 
the ball and sent it sailing hard and 
high over the head of the left-fielder 


“Since when did you start playing 
softball?” Tuck asked. 

“Tll have you know I'm No. 6 on 
the pitching staff!’ Bib answered 
airily. 

‘Well, you'd better line up 26 more 
pitchers if we play you,” Tuck brag- 
ged. “We'll knock that many out in 
the first inning.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Bib smiled serenely. 
“You wait. The Amazons will make 
small fry out of you champions yet!” 


Aw Small Fry it was. That was 
the name the 9th Grade boys used in 
answering the challenge. They said 
that the Small Fry would be glad to 
meet the Amazons anytime, any- 
where, and in any weather! 

Mr. Slocum, the principal, was to 
be the umpire, as he was invited to 
the wiener roast, along with Miss 
Doolittle, the 9th Grade advisor, and 
Miss Runyon, the 8th Grade advisor, 
who also taught social studies. 

The whole crowd left for the City 
Lake immediately after school in 
several buses. Most of the Amazon 
team wore overalls rolled up to the 
knees or shorts and shirts and their 
regular Amazon caps. The 9th Grade 
boys had bought dime-store felt caps 
and lettered “Small F ry” on them. 

The game was scheduled to go five 
innings but after the first inning, the 
fifth seemed a long way off—to the 
Amazons! The Small Fry batsmen 
knocked the ball all over the lot, and 
it seemed there never would be three 
out. The boys scored eight runs in 
that first inning. 

Bobo Tanner pitched for the Small 
Fry. He w asn't one to ease up just 
because the batters were girls! In- 
deed, he gave the ball everything he 
had. The cuealt was that the Amazons 
couldn’t touch it. 

“We'll get our eyes on it next in- 
ning,” said Sue Robinson, the catcher, 
as she put on her mitt. 

The Small Fry collected three more 
runs in the second inning, and four 
more in the third—making a total of 
15 as the fourth inning started. The 
Amazons had managed to score three 
runs. 

With a lead of twelve runs, the 
Small Fry felt that the game was 
safelv theirs, and they urged Bobo 
to start “tossing "em easy.” 

“Okay, ‘agreed Bobo, “T'll give ‘em 
dewdrops.” 
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So Bobo tossed easy ones to the 
girls. That was just wici they want- 
ed. First Sue Robinson, tnen Cricket 
Ryan, then Janet Cameron, then Bib 
—one after the other swatted the ball. 

“Wheee, we're going places,” 
shouted Bib. And the crowd along 
the sidelines began whooping it up, 
trying to rattle Bobo. 

“Better start pitchin’ harder, Bo.” 
Skeets Obolonsky warned. 

So Bo started putting on more 
steam. But something had happened 
to his control. He couldn't put the 
ball over the plate. 

“He’s wild. He’s wild!” the Ama- 
zones shouted, as one girl after the 
other walked to first base. 


It got so bad that Skeets, who was 
captain, called a “council of war.” 
The Small Fry gathered in a huddle 
at the pitcher's mound, and came to 
the decision that Bobo ought to re- 
tire to the outfield, and let somebody 
else pitch. 

It was decided to give Tuck this 
assignment. No sooner had Tuck 
started warming-up than the first 
drops of rain appeared. 

“Don’t think the rain will save 
you!” Bib shouted to Tuck. 


‘Lue score stood at 15 to 11 when 
Tuck started pitching. The Amazons 
had scored eight runs that inning, 
and there was only one out. And 
they had two on base. Jenny Ken- 
nedy was next up, and she got a walk. 
This was a bad start for Tuck. Now 
there were three on base, and it was 
starting to rain harder. 

Next up was Bib herself. 

“Let’s see what you've got on the 
ball,” she chided Tuck, who was 


none too sure that he had anything ° 


on the ball. 

He was eager to strike out his sis- 
ter, and she was just as eager to make 
a safe hit off her brother. She was 
too eager. She swung at the first 
pitch, which was “a mile over her 
head.” Tuck, noticing this, realized 
that his sister would bite for the bad 
ones. So he threw a wide one, and 
then a low one—and Bib struck out! 
She was furious. 

Now it was really raining hard, 
There were two out, three on base. 
Mr. Slocum suggested calling the 
game on account of rain, but the 
girls wanted to get their three out. 
The boys were once again supremely 
confident, Tuck especially so. 

“Why don’t you put in a pinch- 
hitter?” he suggested, daringly. 
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“Who would you sugeest?” Cricket 
Ryan called back at him, 

“Why ...er... anybody you 
want. We're not afraid of anybody.” 
Tuck turned around, and called to 
Skeets at shortstop— “What do you 
say, Skeets? Let ‘em have a pinch- 
hitter.” 

“Sure let ‘em have DiMaggio if 
they can get him,” Skeets replied. 
wiping the rain off his neck. 

Instantly Bib had an idea. There 
was Miss Runyan, the 8th Grade ad- 
visor, standing under an umbrella 
along the third-base line. Miss Run- 
yan was well known as a good tennis 
player, but nobody had ever seen her 
swing a baseball bat. 

“Can we have Miss Runyan?” Bib 
shouted to the boys. 

“Sure—anybody at all. Hurry up 
before we drown.” 

Miss Runyan was a little hesitant 
about leaving the protection of the 
umbrella. But, a good sport, she took 
a bat, and waiked to the plate. 

Everybody was soaking wet, in- 
cluding the ball. This made control- 
ling it none too easy for Tuck. His 
first two pitches were wild. Miss Run- 
yan let them pass. But the third came 
right down the alley. Miss Runyan’s 
bat was cocked in readiness. It was 


the pitch she was waiting tor. She 
connected : .dly with the ball, and 
sent it sailing hard and high over 
the head of the left-fielder. Miss 
Slocum wc.at speeding around the 
basepath, and ahead of her the three 
base-runners, To the accompaniment 
of thunder and lightning and the 
cheers of the Amazons, Miss Slocum 
rounded third base and ran home, 
arriving just ahead of the ball. A 
home run, and tie score, 15 to 15! 

“Game called on acount of rain!” 
called Mr. Slocum. 

The Amazons, Small Fry, and those 
in the cheering section who had stuck 
it out during the storm, all ran to 
the cabin for shelter. Everybody was 
pretty wet but the rain eal soon 
and they dried out by the fires the 
boys had built for the wiener roast. 

Somebody suggested that they go 
back and finish the game, but it was 
too dark by that time. 

“Maybe we can play you again 
some time,” suggested Bib. 

“Sure, we'll play you,” replied 
Small Fry catcher Tuck, “but don’t 
you think we might cut out this 
guest-star business? I think the Small 
Fry would do better if you left Miss 
‘Home Runyan’ at home!” 

—Gay Heap 
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De Luxe 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


GIFT SET 


Compare the features and see for 
yourself—Wearever De Luxe is the 
pen you'll be glad to give and proud 
to own! 
© 14 Carat Gold Reinforced Point 

(Choice of Fine, Medium, Broad) 
¢ * Trans-Vue Visible Ink Supply 
e Instant Starting — Vacuum 

Sealed Cap 
® Leak Proof Feed 


@ Beautiful Appearance (Choice of 
Pearl Black, Copper Black or Jade 
Black Colors) 


* Reg. U. 8. Patent Off. 
DAVID KAHN, Inc. 
North Bergen New Jersey 





Answer the 
Graduation 
Question 


It your favorite stationery, drug or 
department store can’t supply you, 
write us, using the coupon below. 





Davip KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 


Enclosed please find 
() $1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 
© $1.50 for Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 
(State Color Desired) 


Name 








Dealer's Name 
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YOUVE 


GOT A 
DATE 

WITH A 
LAKE 4 


’ 
Guwwe like an Indian through all the 
winding watercourses of the woods. 
Fish and hunt from an Old Town 
Canoe, the modernized birchbark. Light 
and steady, easy to carry, the adven- 
turer’s good companion. Built to last, 
with Old Town’s careful craft. € 
® Write today for our free catalog shew- 
ing paddling, sailing, sponson and square- 
stern types. Also rowbeats, dinghies, 
outboards made for speed, safety and 
economy. Address: Old Town Canoe Com- 
pany, 655 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 








CASH PRIZES 


$200 first award and many other val- 
vable money prizes will be given to win- 
ners of exciting new Martin Contest. It's 
easy to enter. Write today sure for de- 
tails—also for copy of the Ist issue of 
THE MARTIN BANDWAGON— just out— 
containing more than 150 pictures of 
Martin players—amateurs and profes- 
sionals—also interesting articles by fa- 
mous teachers. Enter the Contest now— 
while it’s hot! 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. K, ELKHART, y WEBEADEA 








TRINGS & PINS 


LAST CALL! 
With the school year 
drawing to a close, time 






) ing class pins and 
yason is short 
ry T rODAY Rit g shown 
$1.35 in Sterling Silver 
( s r plated pins ‘35 y $3.00 Dozen 
c. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
303 Bruce Avenue, North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


youne music IANS & SINGERS! Save money on 
Ss! Mu i} wket y for yourselves! Sample 
(piano, vio sxophone or vocal) for 10 cents in coin, or 

: ted for nts penensies este ee 20 cents. Valu- 


able ) Address: J. CARL- 
STROM 105 “WILLOW AVE. R- 2, JAMESTOWN, NEW 
YORK 
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Joke of the Week 


Rose FERNANDEZ, age 13, 
Grade 8A, Belden School, Canton, 
Ohio, wins a JSA button this week 
for this joke, which bears the title: 
“Get Your History Fresh Off the 
Screen” —* 

Teacher: John, who were the two 
central figures of the Civil War.” 

John: “Scarlett O'Hara and Rhett 
Butler.” 

Here are two contributions which 
receive honorable mention: 

Abe: “How many kinds of wood are 
used in making a match?” 


Babe: “He would and she would.” 
Submitted by Elvera Hrecz, West Jr. H. S., Warren, O. 
_ > J 


A hunter came to a cannibal village. 
“Am I late for breakfast?” he asked. 
“Yes,” replied the chief, “but you'll 
do for supper.” 
Submitted by Marvin Alten, Chilton, Wis. 
‘ca « 
Mrs. Alf: “I suppose you carry a me- 
mento of some sort in that locket?” 
Mrs. Balf: “Yes, a lock of my hus- 
band’s hair.” 
Mrs. Alf: 
alive!” 
Mrs. Balf: 
is gone.” 
Submitted by Frederick Lott, Greenville, 8. C. 


“But your husband is still 


“Indeed he is. But his hair 


. >. . 
Why is a cold like the enactment of 
a bill in Congress? 
Sometimes the ayes (eyes) have it 
and sometimes the no’s. 
Submitted by Jean Tewksbury, Dalton (Pa.) Jr. H. 8. 


Nutty 


Teacher: “Define a bolt and nut and 
explain the difference between them.” 

Student: “A bolt is a thing like a stick 
of hard metal such as iron with a bunch 
at one end, and a lot of scratching 
wound around the other end. And a nut 
is similar to a bolt only just the opposite, 
being a hole in a little chunk of iron 
sawed off short with wrinkles around 
the inside of the hole.” 


Following the Headlines 


Answers to test on p. 11 


1. 100. c. 
Cc.  « 
b. 3. c. 
a. 4. 50. 


Improve Your Reading 


Answers to test on p. II 


b. 


a. 


enr 
ous 
PBS 























Collier's 
*“He’s our best outfielder. 
He’s gotta be.”’ 


No Evening Clothes 


This story is vouched for as absolute 
truth. A cowboy walked into a clothing 
store in El Paso, Texas. He was wearing 
a ten-gallon hat, red handkerchief 
around the neck, and high-heeled boots, 
He was a real cow-hand from the hills. 


He strolled about the store casually, 
apparently having no particular errand. 
A clerk asked if he could show him 
something. The cowboy said no, he was 
just looking around. 

He paused finally before a showcase 
containing pajamas, attractive and col- 
orful. 

“What are them things?” the cowboy 
inquired. 


“Those are pajamas, ” the clerk re- 


plied. “And very nice ones. Just got 
them in. Would you like s look at 
some?” 


“What are pajamas?” 

“Why, you know — pajamas. You 
wea. them at night. May I show them 
to you?” 

“No,” said the cowboy doubtfully, “I 
reckon not. I don’t go out much at 
night.” 


—E! Paso Times 


Match Your Wits 


We're sorry, but other demands on our 
space this week has crowded out “Match 
Your Wits.” But it will be back again next 
week. Last week’s answers: 

Take A Letter. B-oar, b-ear, b-ark, b-eagle, 
b-lock, b-owl. 


Sabre Plus. 
braves, blares. 


Beards, braise, breaks, breast, 


Peculiar Posies. Daisies, foxglove, violet. 
Word Square. Barn, aloe, rode, need. 
Letter Juggling. Hoots, shoot. 
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JSA CLUB 


PRING FEVER came to the JSA 
S office last week in a bright 
green jacket and with all the 
colors of the rainbow inside. Does 
that sound like Spring Fever to you? 
Well this Spring Fever is a book 
of forty poems just published by the 
8A pupils of the Duffield School, De- 
troit, Michigan. It’s the nicest dose 
of Spring Fever we've ever had! 
Besides the forty poems there are 
five full page block prints in brilliant 
colors — all done by the Duffield ar- 
tists. Duffield is a big school — one of 
the biggest elementary schools in 
Detroit, with 2,500 pupils. 
May we give you a few samples 
of Duffield’s Spring Fever? Here 


goes : 


Spring Fever 
By MARIE SCARBOUGH 


Spring is in the air today 

So I will be idle and dream away. 
And watch the birds at work so gay 
While making little nests of hay. 

Oh don’t you wish that you were I 
Because I'm happy as can be 

I'll dream this long spring day away 
And tell myself in a shameless way 
I'm going to waste my day today. 


My Son 
By LEROY EDWARDS 


When I am quite grown up 
And my age is thirty-three, 
I want to have a little son 
To take after me. 

A son who knows 

What's right from wrong, 

A son who’s not always 
Just poking along. 

When he has done some wrong 
Never to run 

That is the way 

I want my son. 


Old Age 
By LEROY MAY 


There lives across the street from me 

A man as old as he can be. 

He looks just like old Father Time 

And he drinks nothing but milk and lime 
And of all the things I want to be 

I don’t want to be 

One hundred and three. 


My Kitten 
By CHARLOTTE HUDSON 


I had a little kitten 

As black as tar 

He climbed upon the table 
And ate my pa’s cigar. 
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My Parrot 
By LEROY EDWARDS 
I had a little bird 


A parrot green to see, 

I got him from a sailor 

Who'd been away to sea. 

He told me if I kept him 

And fed him very well, 

That he would keep a secret 
And he really wouldn’t tell. 

So once I took some cookies, 
You should have heard him laugh, 
He said that he’d not tell on me 
If I only gave him half. 


Drought 
By KAYE SHARPE 


Willimantic, Conn., Junior H. 8. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


The sun shone hotly down on the rolling 
hills below. The grass, once green, was 
arched and brown. The cattle wandered 
es and there, searching for a wisp of 
grass still green, striving to get at the pool 
of stagnant water yet in the springhole. 
Not a bird crying, not one fluttering on 
weakened wings. All the world lay as if 
afraid to breathe, hoping, praying that 
soon the rains would come. 


What is JSA? 


JSA stands for Junior Scholastic Achieve- 
ment Club, membership in which may be 
gained by any boy or girl from the 6th to 
the 9th grades whose original writing is 
published in this department 

The JSA department appears every week 
in Junior Scholastic English teachers like 
it, because it is an incentive to better writ- 
ting. Pupils like it, because they enjoy 
reading what other boys and girls write 
And many like to try to get their own 
writing accepted. 











FOR SAFETY: Donald J. Daly, 
17 (left), of Inkster, Mich., and Jack 
Kaufman, 14, of Dearborn, Mich. 
were among the first high school 
boys to enroll in the newly-organ- 
ized Ford Good Drivers League. In 
photo above, they are holding the 
enrollment material which has just 
been presented to them by Edsel 
Ford, head of the League. Member- 
ship in the Ford Good Drivers 
League is open to all boys between 
the ages of 14 and 18 who are qual- 
ified and legally authorized to drive 
a car in their home state. Enrollment 
blanks and full set of instructions 
may be obtained from Ford dealers. 














That’s what everyone says—and it’s what 
you'll say, too, when you've seen the 1940 
Schwinn- Built Bicycle Booklet. There they are, 
beautifully pictured in natural colors . . . all 

; styles... all models. . . all prices 





« «- and all guaranteed for life by the maker! 
Get your free copy of this new, illustrated book- 
let, TODAY! Write your name and address on 
a penny postcard and address it to: Arnold, 
Schwinn eo. 1744N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. 
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A COMPLETE 
TYPING UNIT 
UNDERWOOD 


Universal Portable 
with Built-In 
Typing Stand 


MADE BY THE 
TYPEWRITER 
LEADER OF 
THE WORLD 


LIBERAL 
TERMS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


edition is limited. 


Name 


City 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

[) Please send details of Underwood Portable 
with Built-in Typing Stand. . 


UNDERWOOD! 0 Underwood Easy Ownership Plan. 


] Please send free copy of “Accurate Touch Typewriting’’. 


ONLY UNDERWOOD 
“mus” COMPLETE 


THIS 


TYPING UNIT 


AN UNDERWOOD UNIVERSAL 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WITH 
BUILT-IN TYPING STAND 














In addition to the BIG MACHINE 
features of the Underwood Universal 
Portable, such as Champion Keyboard 
and Dual Touch Tuning, you can get 
this exclusive Underwood built-in Typ- 
ing Stand... and on extremely liberal A 
terms, too. q 


No need now to Aunt for a place to 
do your typing. It’s right there folded | 
into the carrying case! Mail the coupon 
or see your Dealer today. 


Free Booklet “ Accurate T ouch T ypewriting” 
Mail coupon for free copy of instructive 19 
page booklet. Invaluable for anyone who 
wants to operate a portable typewriter by 
touch, Fully illustrated. Makes Touch Type- 
writing on Underwood Portable amazingly 
simple. Only a limited number available so 
mail your coupon today! 


Copyright, 1940 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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Check ¥ item in which you are interested. 
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